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Summer Politics for Farmers. 





Good Brother Farmers ! what is this you are talk- 
ing about, here under the porch this evening! Poli- 
tics, as I am a live Editor! Well it’s so wherever I 
go, not any two men get together but presently you 
hear “ Kansas ”—“ Fremont *"—*“ Buchanan ”—* Fill- 
more ”—* Wooley Horse ”—* Border Ruffians ”—and 
all that sort of thing. We, poor Town-tired Editor, 
go out to get a sniff of fresh air, and hear the birds 
sing and talk the gospel of agriculture, when lo and 


behold! every body is talking politics, and going off 


to Conventions, and watching the telegraph to learn 
whether Brooks fights Burlinghame, or whether Penn- 
sylvania is likely to go for Fremont, or Kentucky for 
Fillmore. 

Our first impulse was to call out the Army and Na- 
vy, and put a stop to this kind of Free Speech among 
our constituents ; for we find it broken out in all our 
rambles from the heart of Kentucky to the coolest 
North-east corner of Ohio; but a “sober second 
thought ” admonishes us, that may-be our constituents 
aforesaid would pay as little heed to any General Or- 
der on this subject as the moon did to the puppy that 
barked at it. Well, we will not call out the Militia, 
but let you go ahead with your politics, if you will only 
listen to us a few minutes now, for the farmer has just 
as good a right to be a politician as any body, and has 
as much interest as any body,—except it be a few who 
expect to get all their fodder at the public manger. 

But we put it to you, Good Brother Farmer, in so- 
ber earnest now, if the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator 
is not in much the same fix that our Reverend Clergy 
are, who, during these sultry Sundays have the plea- 
sure of preaching to congregations who go off to sleep 
at the long prayer, and scarcely waken until the choir 
rise to sing the last hymn. Not that our readers are 
fast asleep, not a bit of it, but while we preach the 
gospel of agriculture, their minds are running off on 


IRE SUS Bar’ 
the next Presidency. There is not much danger but 
that the Harvest will be faithfully attended to, for this 
is a matter that comes home to every man’s stomach, 
and for the same reason the Fall seeding will receive 
due attention ; but here are some other little matters 
of public concern that are likely to he overlooked 
while vou make such a liberal use of your wind in sav- 
ing the country. Here we are face to face with Au- 
gust, the last of the Summer months, with scarcely a 
month and a half between us and the State and Coun- 
ty Fairs, when we expect to see you turn out by the 
tens of thousands, with your wives and sweethearts, 
big boys and little boys, horses, cattle, sheep, Pigs, 
chickens, corn, potatoes, quilts, stockings, and what- 
ever else pertaineth to a thrifty household. Are you 
getting ready for any such things? And there too the 
honest farmers and mechanics meet by the thousands, 
perhaps for the only time in the year, and how will 
you meet? You Democrat! you Republican? you 
American! Will you meet as such? or will you 
clasp each other’s toil-hardened hands, and salute— 
How art thou, my Brother! Ah yes! what a bond of 
union is here! Cemented by the toil and the sweat 
of a common lot, by which the teeming earth is the 
mother of us all. Think of these things, and let them 
teach you a kindly charity. 

Having promised not to call out the Militia, let us 
make a requisition upon the Loca, Press. Here we 
sit or stand by the hour, having reduced our habili- 
ments to two indispensable articles, with our reeking 
person in full blossom, opening papers from Dan to 
Beersheba, only to find them filled with the biggest 
kind of capitals, and whole platoons of exclamation 
marks! Dear Political Editor! think where your 
bread and butter is to come from for next Winter, and 
when your Farmer readers open your paper in hopes 
to find a fish, do not let them find only a fish story.— 
Give them an egg once in a while, and not an addled 
one either. Copy anything you please from the Ohio 
Cultivator, (so you give us credit.) Get your farmers 
to write for your papers and tell their experiences, { 
and it will do more to promote their usefulness and 
circulation than all the high pressure fustain of poli- 
tics ever invented. That’s so! 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. north from Horicon along the Fond du lae Rail- 
Notes and Comments Here and There. road. Again, in Canada, the finest cultivated 





It was refreshing to read your cool vindication 
ot female equestrianism from d?lettanti: aspersion. 
True, us old fogies have no right to say, that easy 
graceful riding on a horse’s back is not indelicate | 
in a female ; but all nature cries aloud in its favor 
as a healthy exercise that may not always be dis- 
pensed with, with impunity to the too sedentary 
female. Who ever saw a young lady, “call her 
fair, not pale,’ so nervously delicate as to be 
threatened with curvature of the spine, when she 
had practiced riding on horseback from early 
youth? Let that man or woman who objects to a 


German industry, may be seen from the Railroad 
all the way from London on the Thames, to Ham- 
ilton and St. Catherines, near Lake Ontario. 
MONEY AND TRADE. 
From the feverish demand for money at high 
interest, we might suppose that certain reaction 


the new western towns of Illinois and Wisconsin. 
But when such substantive improvements are going 
on, money can only be represented by property. 
If the money is gone, the fixed property remains 
to benefit the body politic, no matter how often it 
changes hands, or who has stepped out in the 
change; the mills and workshops remain for the 
benefit of an elastic, industrious population, and a 
wealthy soil. 


public exhibition of female equestrianism on the 
ground of its indelicacy, apply to themselves the 
old French motto, “Evil be to him who evil 
thinks ;” we also read that “withthe pure in heart, 
all things are pure.” I hope for the honor of our 


Western humanity, that Ohio will not be fright-| MANUFACTURES, BUILDING AND COMMERCE, — 
ened by squeamish conventionalism out of this sin- Manufacturing industry is also fast extending in 
gle and very wholesome indigenous fashion of her the Western towns, particularly in those articles 
own making of wood and iron which makes the large foundry 
« -* * 


and machine shop as indispensible to the country 
village now, as the blacksmith’s shop was thirty 
years ago. 


HARVEST AND CROPS IN NEW YORK. 

We are now at the closing of wheat harvest.—| 
Owing to fine weather the Mediterranean wheat is 
in the finest order and very little injured by the 
midge, while the very small breadth sown of soles 
or white wheat, is about half destroyed. But our 
wheat harvest no longer makes the noise it did 20 
years ago, when almost half the arable farm sur- 
face was covered with the plump yellow grain.— 
Now corn, oats, barley and some rye, take the 
place of wheat, and farmers generally begin to go 
more into stock growing. Large crops of clover 
hay have already been secured ; timothy, summer 
grain and potatoes all promise well; warm weath- 
er and the right kind of soaking rains, precisely at 
the right time, have made up for our backward! 
May and lagging June. 

I have the brown King Philip corn this 19th of 
July, with some plump kernels on the butt of the 
ear. It was planted in drills on the 27th April, 
but did not come up until the 15th of May; but) 
when once up it grew faster than a small variety 
of early corn, and still retains the ascendancy.— 
The seed came direct from the Patent Office ; its 
product will undoubtedly be later and grow larger 
+n our chmate. CONVENIENCE AND FACILITY OF TRAVEL. 

JOURNEY TO THE WEST. | The Lake Shore Railroad from hence to Mil- 

I spent three weeks of the past month in Rail- waukee is doing a large and continually increasing 
road traveling, or poste restant, west and north as| business. A special train runs out from Chicago 
far as Winnebago, Lake Wisconsin. What a pity Very evening Jo miles north to Waukegan and 
that the little fatigue and economy of time and ex-| back again early in the morning, for the benefit of 
pense in Railroad traveling, is so nearly neutral-| those business men of Chicago who have summer 
ized by the little we see in transitu ; the more es-|Tesidences near the Lake shore and at the beauti- 
pecially as these iron roads are wont to seek out ifully elevated grounds of Waukegan. 
the lowest and least cultivated parts of the country, | A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG CITY. 
and either the nether end or the most distant and! Milwaukee, 90 miles north of Chicago, with 
straggling parts of the town! An exception to! fewer advantages of trade and commerce, is yet a 
this rule sometimes occurs to gladden the eye like| great and growing town, with some advantages 
an oasis in the desert. I will instance on the/over the latter, among which is that of being 90 
South Michigan Railroad the extensive view of| miles nearer by the exposed Lake navigation to 
the fine wheat farms on the all arable pigeon and| the eastern markets, and her beautiful high and 
Sturges prairies ; and astill more Indian corn and healthy location is almost unequaled. Here too is 
grass producing soil is seen on the prairies proper|a fine harbor and a busy lake marine, tugs, etc., 


At Chicago I saw more locomotion, more crowd- 
ed omnibuses and hostelries, more convertible 
brick and mortar, and limestone, growing up into 
spacious hotels and tall elongated storehouses, than 
I had ever before seen in an interior city. "Tis 
true that the complaint of high rents, dull times, 
and the low price of corn (then 28} afloat) was 
very general; yet the long train of Paddies wend- 
ing their way up the scaffold with each a hod of 
brick or mortar, told that neither wealth, or enter- 
prise, or faith in the future was wanting here. I 
looked in vain for the great columns of smoke vom- 
ited forth by the foundries, as at Cincinnati ; nearly 
all at this time here is commercial or speculation. 
This is the great entrepot of the prairies, and the 
Illinois canal, with its continued long river navi- 
gation, now centering here instead of at St. Louis. 
Here was a large Lake marine of fine fore and aft 
vessels, huge propellers, steamers, and lots of 
|sturdy little tugs, as the constant interruption of 
man and omnibus at the swing bridges gave due 
| notice at all hours. 


















wheat farms, bearing the unmistakable marks of 


must succeed the astounding growth of many of 
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and a rapidly extending line of Railroads to the , crowded together in blocks cheek by jowl with the 


west and north-west, throueh the best wheat grow- 
ing region west of Lake Michigan. 


more elegant public buildings and residences than 
may be seen here on the rising and table land on 
the east side of the harbor. Instead of being 
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side walk, each house is built with all the latest 


No western modern improvements, and with surroundings of 
Lake town, not excepting Cleveland, ean boast of 


lawn and border, trees, shrubs and flowers, in keep- 
ing with the beau ideal of the true rhus in urbe. 
Ss. W. 


Waterloo, 


N. ¥., July 19, 1856. 





The Clod Crusher Wanted in Ohio. 





Cot. Harris:—The above representation of the! preparing their lands for wheat, and from present 


Encuish Crop CrusHer has before appeared in the 
Cultivator, and the attention of mechanics and invent- 
ors has repeatedly been called to the fact that such an 
implement is greatly needed in this country ; but as 
yet I do not learn that this want is being supplied.— 
A year or so ago, two mechanics in Northern Ohio in- 
formed me that they were experimenting in the con- 
struction of such machines, and both seemed confident 
that they should succeed in producing a “ Crusher” 
nearly or quite as effective as “ Croskill’s,’ 
cost. 


> and at less 


will speedily be made known through the Cultivator, 
and one of the machines may be considered engaged 
for the Columbus Nursery. 

In planting about twenty acres of nursery ground 
the past spring, about a quarter of it was so lumpy 
that we had to break the clods with hoes and spades 
before it could be planted, (as is often the case in dry 
seasons.) The cost of doing this work by hand thus, 
was not less than ten dollars an acre ; so that a good 
machine would have saved about $50 in one season. 

I know of hundreds of acres of corn in this county 
that is now so near a failure as to be scarcely worth 
cultivating, in consequence of the lumpy and bad state 
of the ground at planting time, and the want of a good 
clod crusher among the farmers on our rich clay soils. 





If either of them succeeded, I hope the fact. 


| 


prospects, many fields designed for this crop will have 
to go unsown, or more labor will be spent in tumbling 
over clods than the crop is likely to pay for. Such is 
more or less the case in all parts of our State, and in 
most other wheat growing States. Now who will 
have the honor and profit of furnishing the remedy—a 
good clod crusher ? 

One of Crosskill’s best machines was sold in New 
York, at the close of the exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace in 1854. 


who was the purchaser, or where the machine is now ! 


™~ - . 
Can any of our exchanges inform us 


There appeared in the Cultivator of June 1, 1855, a 
cut and description of a Clodcrusher and Cultivator, 
the invention of J. H. Snedeker, of Bronson, Huron 
Co., Ohio. It consists of a common wooden roller, in 
two sections, with cast iron blades or teeth for cutting 
and breaking the clods. If this implement has been 
fully tried and found efficient on different soils, I shall 
be glad to see the facts made public ; but from some 
experiments that I have seen with similar machines, 
I apprehend it will be found to clog, with lumps of 
damp clay between the teeth. This is avoided in the 
English machines, by having the roller composed of 
iron rings or sections which have teeth on their sides 
as well as outer edge, and a grinding motion is se- 


,cured by the eye of each alternate ring being about 


Again, this month and the next our farmers will be | twice as large as that of its fellow. 
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The Farms and Farming of Ohio. 





Ohio is, in fact, the first agricultural State of the | 
American Union, and as such occupies a position 
of great interest and importance. For this reason | 
we have occasionally, in connection 
subjects, considered the products of agriculture, as | 
a basis of commerce and transportation. It is our} 
purpose now to give a general view of the farms 
and farming of this State. In reference to the 
annual crops, in the quantities of land, fences, and 
persons given below, we shall make allowance tor 
the six years growth from 1890 to 1896. 

1. Or THE NUMBER 


AND QUANTITY OF FARM 
The number of : 


acres of land in Ohio, and thei ir 









distribution into cultivated and uncultivated, is as | 

follows: 

Acres of surface re . .24,863,79: 

Acres of improved 25 

Acres of unimproves 307 00 | 
Total of supied farming land.........2sccescee veces 20,100,200 


Number of farms .... ; 
Average acres in a farm SUA e bing occ bebeepesd soe Ceewsnce cdecnnee ban 
The actual size of farms is exceedingly various. 
In some parts of the State—especially on the Sei-| 
oto and its tributaries, within the Virginia Military | 
District—farms are often of very large size—from | 
500 to 2,000 aeres each; but, in the Miami coun- 
try, and in the Western Reserve, farms are quite 
small. In two-thirds of the State the farms will 
average hardly 100 acres. We have in sight of 
us at this moment eight farms, whose aggregate is 
655 acres, making an average of 82 acres. On 
these, nearly 200 acres are unimproved. There 
is ample room to produce four-fold the annual 

crops in Ohio, which are at present produced. 


2. Or THE VALUE OF FARMs. 

The entire assessed value of property in Ohio 
is eight hundred and sixty millions of dollars. Ot 
this, about three-fourths is in real estate; and of 
this again, about three-fourths in farms and lands. 
As only one-fifth of the State is yet unoccupied as 
farms, and that cannot be set down at more than 
half price, we can only deduct one-tenth of the 
value of lands on that account. We have, then, 
this result: 


Value of farms ...,.$455.375.000 
Number of farms 


Average value......... $2,637 00 
apace 165,077 | Average per acre..........21 10 


The valuation of land is of course different in 
different counties—varying chiefly on account of 
their vicinity to market, and their facilities of 
transportation. Farms near Cincinnati are worth 
more than any other. Farms on a railroad are 
worth more than those off. Farms near a station, 
where produce can be shipped, are worth more 
than those more remote. 

The following are the average 
farm lands in several counties : 


valuations of 


Hamilton Co. (Cincinnati) $50 00 ; Morgan.................. $10 00 
W MITEN «0444+ er - 00 | ES ae ae 17 00 
Ross (Chillicothe) .-- 16 00] Huron..... ri .. 18 00 
Muskingum (Zane vie ).. 15 00 | Geauga 566s cbe-dou as 10 00 
Montgomery (Dayton).... 25 00 | Ashtabula ............... 9 00 
Mercer do Bax 4 00 | Pickaway .... oeates ue 







Washington (Marietta)... 6 00 | Frankli n (Columbus) 18 00 


It will be seen that the Miami country is much 
the most valuable ; next the Scioto Valley; next 
the Western Reserve; and last the Muskingum. 
As farming lands, these ratios of value are very 
nearly correct ; but had the coal and iron been es- 


CUL 


with railroad | - 


of last year, we 
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timated properly, the valuation of the Muskingum 
country would have 


been much higher. 
The valuation of these sections taken collective- 


ly—that is of — lands exclusively—were : 


fiami Valley 
sioto Valley 


os 50000 cs 00 | Wester $14 00 
» 50 | Muskingum Valley ....... 13 00 


BO css cans 


3. OF THE Pou & OF FARMs. 
Taking the average crops of Ohio for several 
‘ars, and looking to the peculiar characteristics 
should estimate the crops of last 


- 


year as follows: 
0 000 SS rs ton 1.600.000 
Corr &0.000.000 | Grass Seed bushels 150,000 
0 de 15.000,000 Flax Seed, ‘ 200,000 
00 000 Beeswax bat & aval el 1.000.000 
do 100.000 Butter » 35.000.000 
vheat 1, 700.000 Che e, lo 25.000.000 
tatoes.. ots do § 000,000 | Wool. do 12,000,000 
The value of these may be ascertained by tak- 
ing the average value at the nearest market town. 


Wheat last year may be taken at $1 80 per bush- 
el, corn at 35c, oats "30¢e, rye $1, barley 80c, buck- 
wheat $2 per bushel, potatoes 50¢e, hay $7, grass 
5iseed $6, flax seed $3, beeswax 25c, butter. Lde, 
icheese 7c, and wool 40c. The value of the farm 
| produce in Ohio, then, without looking to the man- 
|ufactured articles, such as beef, pork, lard, whisky, 
ete., may be estimated thus : 








Whe $26,000,000 ; Cheese ............6. $1,750,000 

o1 28,000,000 | Wool........ssceeeee 4,800,000 
Oats 4.590, 006 Pasturage . 6,000,000 
BO cccvascccoses ves 500,000 | Orcha rd and Garden .. 1,200,000 
Barley pecnie-tis a 320,000 | Wime... eos vec ccce: 300.000 
Buckwheat .,........ 1,400,000 dtaliniia 
Potatoes .........-.. 2,500,000 Value of Produce. . $95,670,000 
EEOT oc ces sebacesuace 11,400,000 


Grass Seed 900,000 
600,000 
250.000 


5,250,000 


, Ag. Farm Capital. . 
Pi GSG8 nic caus eves « Gross proceeds,..... 
jeeswax 


Butt 





Gross per cent 


To : ascertain ‘the net proc -eeds of “capital thus in- 
vested in actual farming, we will suppose the 
165,000 farmers to receive $1 per day each for 
their labor, and allow $3,000,000 per annum for 


seed. Then we have this account: 
ET vn secnneeatiqudasaas oeceenesbadsvaeka) Gnees $50,645,000 
OOS wc ccc cebed) scctidbaccddes cwdsweesd Gebcine 3,000,000 
$53,645 000 
Gross proceeds ...... pdacencesdeescecececcrcna Cdgwemene 


Stet ctaintancessenipe $42,025,000 
The profit on the capital invested in farming in 


Ohio must, therefore, be about 10 per cent.— 
There are various modes of testing this; but we 


know of none which will not produce the same re- 
sult. A man and his family live well on 60 acres 
of land, for which he asks $3,000. Now, allow 
him his dollar a day, and his wife half that, which 
is $470; add to that 10 per cent. for his capital, 
($3,000,) and it makes $770. Now, is there any 
possible doubt that the house rent, clothing, living, 
ete., of that family are worth at least that sam ?— 
There is no doubt it is worth more. This man 
cultivates his farm without hard labor. The ex- 
ample we have given is a very common one. It 
is the case of thousands, and we give it to show 
what we have proved in another mode—that farm- 
ing in Ohio is a profitable business. It is quite as 
much so as any other kind of business whatever. 
But what has made farming in Ohio so profita- 
ble? The immediate cause is the advanced price 
of products; but what has caused this advanced 
price? Nothing but the increased facilities of 
transportation. Take an example of the operation 
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of this, in a case which is striking and conclusive.| Grave WALKs.—A correspondent of the Ru- 
In 1820, when surloin beef was 12 cents per pound | ral Intelligencer gives the following result of his 
in New York, it was but 3 cents in Cincinnati— | experience and observation as the best way to con- 
making 9 cents difference. Now, when it is 15| struct Gravel Walks: , 
cents in New York it is 12 in Cincinnati, (we| “First, dig the soil or lawn to the depth of six 
speak of the best cuts,) or3 cents difference. The|or eight inches; perhaps in deep soil ten or twelve. 
6 cents which has thus been advanced in the Cin-| Second, fill in one half of the depth with small 
cinnati market, beyond the former difference, has|stones gathered from the surrounding grounds.— 
gone to the Ohio producers. Corn has risen from| ‘Third, fill the remainder to the surface with sand 
12 to 35 cents; wheat from 60 cents to $1 10, and|and coal or wood ashes, leached, and near the sur- 
all other things in proportion, because canals and|face spread an even thin coat of salt. Make use 
railroads have brought the New York market so|of the stone or iron roller as soon as convenient, 
much nearer and cheaper.—Mansfield’s Raitlroad|but more particularly after every shower for two 
Record. |or three months. Your correspondent will in this 
; ~~ | way obtain a clean and handsome drive. The salt 
BELMONT County.—We have a very dry, hot) j, very important in the mixture of sand and ash- 
spell of weather, very hard on the corn, which) es, Anthracite coal ashes would be preferred, but 
looks badly generally. Early wheat was pretty | the purpose can well be answered by making use 
good; the late is considerably injured by midge | of wood ashes, after leaching.” : 7 


and rust. Grass crops were fine, and pasture has | 
bee vener , verv ontv. ats Wi . were | a , 
iets Seer aa is nate | Pus Hice aot. Some time ago I had occasion 
Na SAE ito call at a Highland shooting-lodge, and, on en- 
An Irish Warprose.—At an auction sale in| tering the kitchen, where two English sportsmen 
a country town, a trunk was put up, when one of| were sitting, I happened to be attacked by a fit of 
a party of Irish laborers observed to a companion: |hiccup. One of the sportsmen took a piece of gray 
“ Pat, I think you should buy that trunk.” “ An’| paper from his pocket, and, after SP ernst a. 
what should I do with it?” replied Pat, with some | blowing it out, he started up, and held the fames 
degree of astonishment. “ Put your clothes in it,” | of it opposite my mouth and nostrils. I started, to 
was his adviser’s reply. Pat gazed upon him with} be sure, but was quite astonished to find myself 
a look of surprise, and then, with that laconic elo-| immediately cured ; and I have since seen it fre- 
quence which is peculiar to a son of the Emerald | quently tried on others, and always proving a 
Isle, exclaimed—* an’ go naked ?” | ‘never-failing remedy.’ ” . “; 
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H. B. Hammon’s Patent Ox-Bow Fastener. 


The annexed figures are representations 
of an improvement in Ox-Bow Fasteners, 
invented by Heman B. Hammon, of Bris- 
tolville, Trumbull Co., Ohio. The pecu- 
liarities of the invention consist in placing 
a ferrule or plate having branched slots 
upon the end of the Bow, and fastening the 

sow in the Yoke by a movable washer 
having a projection caused to fit into the 
branched slots of the plate attached to the 
Bow; by means of this combination the 
Bow may be elevated or depressed as de- 
sired, and fastened in any position. 

a (fig. 1) represents one half the Yoke, 
with the bow-plate or ferrule attached; ¢ 
(fig. 2) and ¢ (fig. 3) are perspective views 
of the washer and bow-plate, or notched 
ferrule. a (fig. 4) is a section of the bow, 
showing the part cut away to receive the 
notched ferrule or plate ec. The same fig- 
ure shows the bow-plate attached to the 
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| 
bow e (fig. 3) in which JZ7 are branched = 
slots to receive and hold the projection, g, 
on washer, e, the plate e (fig. 3) is fastened nae 


to the bow with two screws, m m, and a 
groove, k & (fig. 4) is cut down in the side ? 
of the Bow, close by the notched edge of the bow-plate, which allows the projection of the washer to 
pass down and enter either of the branched slots, ///. 

The above patent was awarded the first premium at the Trumbull Co. Agricultural Fair of 1855. 

It offers great inducements to speculators. All orders addressed to Moses F. Eaton, No. 139 First 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa., or Heman H. Hammon, Bristolville, O., will meet with prompt attention. 
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The Morgan Horse. 


We take pleasure in giving to the readers of the 
Ohio Cultivator the following voluntary testimonial 
from the veteran horseman whom we had the pleasure 
Mr. Steele 
occupies a beautiful ranche in the edge of Stanstead, 
C. E., near the Vermont line, and when we saw him, 
had in his possession the “ Old Crane Horse,” then 
over thirty years old, and but one remove from the) 
original Morgan. 


of meeting in Vermont several years ago. 


Mr. Steele is thoroughly posted on 
the specialities of the different families of Morgans, 
and is the same gentleman who advertised the fine 
horse “ Morgan Figure” in our May and June Nos.— 
We do not learn that he has as yet found a purchaser, 
if not, there is an opening for some one who wants 
the right kind of a horse : 


Mr. Eprror:—The reputation of the Morgan | 
horse has become of world-wide renown. The 
American Encyclopedia and many other popular 
works represent them as probably the best ever 
known, yet we have reason to believe even at this 
late day, that the great majority of the mass in the 
United States entertain vague and incorrect no- 
tions of this extraordinary race of horses. 

Many years after the appearance of the breed 
in Vt., the pedigree of this animal was a matter of 
idle speculation. It was well known that Justin 
Morgan, from whom they take their name, broughi 
this horse in the fall of 1795 from Springfield, 
Mass., to Randolph, Vt., but as Morgan soon after 
died without giving his pedigree, more than thirty 
years elapsed before the facts relative to the origin 
of this horse were satisfactorily established, and it 
is but just to say that Luther Tucker, Esq., and| 
his associate editors of the Albany Cultivator, took | 
the lead in bringing to light facts which are now 
regarded as of vast importance in this matter, 
which has not only shed light upon the, very sci-| 
ence of breeding, but has put to silence the numer- 
ous fabulous statements which had been put in cir- 
culation by interested parties, and believed by the 
credulous and simple. 

The pedigree of the Justin Morgan horse having 
been conclusively settled and published to the 
world, the fact next in importance to prevent im- 
position, is, that the peculiar points and marks 
which distinguish every real Morgan horse from 
all other horses, should be known and understood 
by all men of ordinary judgment. 


This is quite 
apparent from the fact that we often get orders 
from the Western States for a “thorough-bred 
Morgan stallion, sixteen hands high, that will trot 
his mile in 2-40, and weigh 1100 Ibs.” We might 
as easily fill an order for a white crow, as the one 
above mentioned. 

It should be known and well understood, that the 
old Justin Morgan and the three most popular stal- 
lions of his get, to wit, the Sherman, Woodbury, 
and Bullrush, never weighed in ordinary condi- 
tion 900 each, no one was more than 14 hands 
high, nor were either ever noted for speed as sport- | 
ing horses, and few indeed of their posterity have 
ever distinguished themselves upon the turf. One 
of the Sherman branch, got by Royal Morgan, was 
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matched against the best blood horses of Canada, 
and won the Queen’s plate, in one of the most 
closely contested races ever known in Canada.— 
This instance should be regarded however as rare, 
among well bred Morgans. 

For the information of those not familiar with 
this stock of horses, the following outlines may be 
of importance. The original Justin Morgan horse 
was a bright bay, about 14 hands high, weight gen- 
erally less than 900 Ibs., very heavy mane and 
tail, with natural folds, (called curly,) wide be- 
tween the eyes, well expanded muzzle, wide jowl, 
short and lean ear, high crest and withers, very 
full bosom, large arm, short back, broad and full 
over the loin, wide in the hock, short pastern, with 
perfect hoof; in short, great size of muscle, with 
compactness of form in every particular, gait short 
and easy, combined with courage and stamina 
without a rival. 

Such were the prominent points of excellence 
which this extraordinary animal was known to 
possess, Which no doubt has contributed more to 
the pride and wealth of New England, than any 
other animal ever did; and as this distinguished 
breed of horses all date back to the one individual 
above mentioned, it is the pride of the best Ver- 
mont breeders to cultivate by careful crossing each 
and every point which was conspicious in the orig- 
inal horse; and thus far, those who have most 
closely imitated the “pattern” have been the most 
successful. 

The foregoing hasty remarks are made in a 
spirit of kindness, and with no other motive but to 
benefit those who have hitherto possessed no 
means of knowing facts in which they may be 
deeply interested. SOLOMON STEELE. 

Derby Line, Vt., July 4, 1856. 

+20eo 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Few Facts. 

Tue CveumpBer TREF, (magnolia acuminata,) 
is a very beautiful shade tree, and seems worthy 
of more attention than it receives; is far superior 
to many exotics which are most assiduously culti- 
vated. 

BucKWHeaAt Straw is highly relished by 
sheep, and is preferred by them to the straw either 
of oats or wheat; it is also freely eaten by cattle. 
Therefore when there is any scarcity of fodder, it 
is well worth saving. As to the value of the dif- 
ferent kinds of straw, we must allow animals to be 
the best judges. 

THe Waire Russian Turnip. — This root 
strongly resembles in shape the Ruta Baga, but in 
flavor seems to be a superior article. When well 
cooked it is fine grained, sweet and free from the 
strong rank taste which is not uncommon to the 
flat turnips. But what renders it particularly 
worthy of attention, is its property of keeping good 
for a long time. Turnips raised last year of this 
kind, cooked the fore part of the present month, 
were precisely as good as those cooked last fall or 
winter. They should be planted or sown in rows 
20 inches apart every way,in April or early in 
May, and hoed once or twice, so as to keep them 
free from weeds. H. J. CANFIELD. 

July, 1856. 
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Chapter on Shoeing Horses. 


We make a final extract from the Essay of M. A. 
Cumming, V. S., on the subject of Shoeing Horses, 
and hope our farmer friends will continue to investi- 
gate until a reform is brought about in this matter so 
essential to the right locomotion of horses, especially 
upon the road : 


In the preparing of the foot for the shoe, there 
is also as I have already noticed, room for much 
amendment on the way it is practised here. The 
back parts of the hoof having less growth and more 
wear on them than the fore, seldom require any- 
thing removed except it be a little from the outside 
heel. The frog should only be touched to remove 
any cut or ragged portions. The bars, those an- 
gular ridges that lie between the frog and heels, 
should be left at their full strength, and the sole 
between them and the wall of the heel thinned 


down so far at least as to prevent the possibility of 


its descending on the shoe. The sole at the toe 
where it has the protection of the shoe should be 
thinned out till it can be made to yield to the pres- 
sure of thethumb. The crust should be shortened 
back in front, a notch taken out for the reception 
of the upturned tip, and its whole lower surface 
where it rests upon the shoe made plain and level. 
This is a most important point. 
the horse is supported by the attachment of the 
coffin bone to the inside wall of the hoof, the la- 
mina by which the connection is formed, permit- 
ting of a very perceptible amount of motion of the 
parts. It is consistent with this that the rest of the 
hoof upon the shoe should be greatest at the inner 
edge of the crust rather than the outside, so as to 
give the weight the most direct support. In the 
scooped-out form of shoe and foot, where the bear- 
ing of the one upon the other is by the extreme 
outer edges, this is widely departed from, and the 
effects are seen in the broken, twisted, and con- 
tracted edges and heels produced. When the fore 


shoes are made without a seat, as in the case of 


having the side next the ground concaved, the 
same holds good with respect to the flattening and 
leveling of the crust, but the sole requires to be 
more cleaned out so as to prevent its descent upon 
the shoe. For doing this as well as shortening 
back and forming the toe, the drawing knife will 
be found a far fitter tool than the buttris. In ap- 
plying the latter to the foot, the heels, frogs and 
bars are what first present themselves and stand 
most in the way of its cutting edge; with the knife, 
the toe and sole are the parts easiest to cut, the 
back of the foot being out of the way rather; and 
it is owing to this perhaps more than anything else, 
that in the hands of those who shoe by rote only, 
without rule or reason for what they do, the one 
tool may be taken as the emblem of a good plan 
of shoeing, and the other the reverse. It is quite 
possible to make a bad shaped foot with a drawing 
knife, or a good shaped one with a buttris, but it is 
more convenient with each tool to do the reverse. 

Few general directions can be given about the 
driving of the nails. Different kinds of feet re- 
quiring different depths of hold. None of the nails 
should be so far to the inside of the wall as to press 
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on the sensitive parts, nor so near the out edge as 
to split or break the hoof; and as a mark of fair 
and uniform driving the nail points should come 
out all about one height. The rasp should be used 
to finish off with, but should be applied but spar- 
ingly to the upper part of the hoof; and wherever 
it has gone the surface should be coated over with 
a composition of greasy and resinous matters to 
stop its pores and prevent its drying and cracking 
on the surface, this should be done occasionally to 
the feet of all horses going much in snow and wet. 
A E 


Experience with a Harvesting Machine. 


Dear Cox.:—You request those who have had 
experience with harvesting machines, to report to 
you of their success, etc. I do so cheerfully, and 
hope others will follow my example. 

I have owned and used one of Hussey’s Reap- 
ers, manufactured by Minturn & Co., Urbana, O., 
for eight years. 
wheat. I began to cut it Monday, 30th June, and 
made but half a day’s work that day, and finished 
it on the next Monday at 4 o’clock P. M. On the 
Friday and Saturday that we was cutting, we quit 
each evening at 5 o'clock. I leave it for others to 
make the calculation. Although this was the 8th 
crop, and several of them over 100 acres, that this 
Reaper has cut, it never performed better. The 
manufacturer informs me he has made several val- 
uable improvements on this Reaper, and I have 
no hesitation in recommending it to the farming 
community as a substantial, durable machine, that 
will do as good work, both in cutting and laying 
the grain, as any other machine that can be start- 
ed, if not a little better. The number of hands 
employed was the driver and raker and 4 binders. 
One team of horses only was used. The largest 
day’s work was 14 acres, without special effort.— 
Paid my hands $1 25 per day. My wheat, like 
most of my neighbors, not heavy ; average between 
12 and 15 bushels per acre—perhaps full 15 bush- 
els. Sami. Humes. 

Champaign Oo.., July, 1856. 

anita 

Aw ITEM IN THE EGG Aanp Buttrer TrRapE.— 
The Xenia Torchlight says: Since the Ist of April 
last, 63,000 dozen of eggs have been shipped from 
our Railroad depot, for three dealers, all of which 
have been purchased in Silverereek and Cesars- 
creek townships. At 8 cts. per dozen, the value 
of these eggs exceeds $59,000. At the same time, 
the same dealers have shipped, weekly, about 2000 
pounds of butter, purchased in the same territory, 
and worth at least $5,500 more. 


At this rate, what would the footings of the county 

and State show 
eon sales 

Lawrence Country.—The wheat crop is all 
cut and some threshed. Wheat on rich bottom 
land is first rate, but clayey upland rather light.— 
On the whole, the wheat crop is good, and more 
acres have been harvested than usual. Corn and 
potatoes are suffering from drouth; oats very 
short, not half a crop. Meadows short; pastures 
getting pretty dry. Respectfully, 

SaLmMON RECKARD. 


( 
§ 


I had, this harvest, 75 acres of 
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consequechce is that Reaping and Mowing machines 
ar iving a great run. The Mower by Ball & Ault- 
j}man of Canton, and Manny’s Reaper and Mower by 
| Dewitt & Howell of Cleveland, seem to be the most 
popular machines now in the field in that region.— 
Delano’s Independent Horse Rake, by Messenger of 
Warren, is growing in favor with those who use it, 
jand Messenger gets up a good rake, and sells by the 
|car load. We wonder somebody does not push it be- 
| fore the public in this part of the State. We believe 
jour neighbor W. A. Gill, has the right of territory. 


_ e ) _ | The Wheat crop of the North-east is rather light. 
The Editor's Table The f : ; 

BHO de VI « tq Us | The frost of the last of May cut it severely, and such 

|as was late was badly damaged by midge and rust.— 

A Visit to Old Trumbull. |The variety most in use is the white blue stem, an 


Catia le cell oat > — > 4 
, : . re }excellent grain for a good season, but very liable to 
We have just returned from a delightful visit among | 1 et 7 . ah ruete 
e ' : i nm, | ve destroyed in adverse circumstances. The Mediter- 
our old friends in the North-east Counties. The} ; ee 
; ‘ : ; |ranean wheat, as usual, came in better. The corn 
opening of the Cleveland and Mahoning Railroad to ; wt ahd : 
promises a fair yield in most places. We saw no ap- 
ples of consequence east of Cleveland. 
M ; Ry LR yp | At Warren we met by chance our excellent friend 
0} A. M., spend an hour in Cleveland, and reach] ,, . . 
103 I : P | Charley Cornwell of Salem, and Madame Sophie, and 
ar-| ’ . . ‘ 
| between us two there was some whispering of side- 
reme This road, whic as been in operation | ‘ 
rangement. This road, which has been in ope |saddles to be at Cleveland next Sept., but as we have 


no desire to demoralize that very modest city, and 


Warren, afforded a fine opportunity for a visit to the 
old county seat. Wecan now leave the capital at 


Warren before dark, which is a very convenient 


only since the Ist of July, has sprung at once into a| 


o siness. Where one coach a day could before}, . ‘ gy: 1 . 
good busin hit : , Poe ¥ Ailted lite the State Fair into disrepute, nothing was al- 
acc odate all the travel, now two cars we ed, | ; : ; 
accommoda ay * ’ ; | lowed to transpire on this subject. 
can only suffice to accommodate the demand created 
1 reaches th ener 
, this new facility ; and when the road reaches the} . " » P : 
by this new facility ; and whe ers Visiting Fairs, &c.—We have received many in- 


vitations to be present and speak to the people at the 
county fairs, and to answer many questions at once, 
we will “define our position.” It is our purpose to 
visit as many of our county fairs as time will admit, 
but as a dozen will fall upon the same days, we are 


Briar Hill coal mines, which it is expected to do in a 
few weeks, the freight from this source will be a great 
item. The new passenger cars are of beautiful work- 
manship, and Conductor Crawford keeps every thing 
in apple-pie order ; and in addition to the usual ac- 
commodations of the train boys in distributing drinks, 


, obliged to forego the pleasure of meeting at many 
peanuts, etc., Crawford furnishes every lady passenger 


places which we would like to. We do not think 
very much of speeches at fairs. The people go to see 
the sights, and if the address is put off till the last day 
in the afternoon, we do not blame them for being 
tired and not in a mood to listen. Oratory is not our 


with a palm fan, for the trip; which is an improve- 
ment upon the gallantry of any Conductor we have 
met with in all our rambles in these United States. 
We advise all lady travelers to take the C.& M. R. R. 
in their way during the hot season, and we would not vocation, we prefer the wider circle of our editorial 
wonder if he invented something warm for the com- 


field ; but if people desire it, we will say what we have 
fort of his Winter voyageurs. 


in mind at any place we can visit, without money or 
Besides this business facility of the Railroad, the price, but we must be excused from writing out 
speeches, as we have no time or taste for such labor. 
Give us a Threshing Machine for a “ platform,” and 
the bellowing of bulls and neighing of horses for a 
musical accompaniment, and we will preach off hand 
as well as we are able. Our Franklin Co. Fair 
comes off Sept. 17-19, which will take up our time the 
glad to see such an evidence that the people have| week before the State Fair. Then we shall be in 
come to their senses in this particular. Let the com-| Cjeyeland the next week. After getting out our pa- 
per for Ist Oct., we have engaged to be in Massillon 
that week, and may make a day on that route at some 
other exhibition. We have no engagement beyond 


most creditable improvement at Warren is the spacious 
and handsome new school building, now nearly com- 
pleted. In our schoolmaster days in that ancient bor- 
ough, we occupied deserted garrets, old ware rooms, 
cellar kitchens in meeting houses, and sundry other 
dens which could be used for nothing else, and we are 


mon school have a chief place in the affections of the 
people, even if half the one-horse colleges go to the 
dogs. 

In this region, like many others, the people were} that week, and design to visit in counties where we 
praying for rain. The farmers were in the midst of} have not yet attended fairs. 
their haying. The crop is rather fair, and is going in «<< belt 
in excellent order. There is great complaint of the| Stare Farr Entries.—See Dr. Sprague’s Circular 


scarcity of hands to help in the harvest field, and the|on last page. Hurry up the entries ! 
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Lavies’ Equestrian Manvat.—We have another 
lot of these elegant illustrated books on Ladies’ Horse- 
manship. A handsome present from a gentleman to 
the lady he loves—to see ride. Two copies by mail» 


post paid, for $1 ; single copies, do., 56 cents. 


County Farrs.—In addition to the table published 
in last No., fairs have been appointed in other coun- 
ties as follows: Franklin, Sept. 17-19 ; Lorain, (In- 
dependent) Sept. 18-19 ; Ashland, Oct. 1-2 ; Wayne, 
Oct. 6-8 ; Logan, Oct. 14-16; Adams, Oct. 15-17; 
Coshocton, Oct. 16-17. Over 60 Societies in all.— 
We shall repeat the whole table again soon, and hope 
to have it as full and correct as possible. 


Srark County is bound to have one of the greatest 
Fairs in the nation at Massillon, next October. In 
addition to the sterling executive force of the Presi- 
dent, Col. Webb, and his working staff, the Ladies 
have taken hold in earnest, have held meetings and 
appointed committees to do up their part of the work 
in order. Whoever knows the women of Stark knows 
women that are women all over, with something un- 


der their boddices better than chicken’s livers. By 
leave of Providence we shall talk to these people on 
the aforesaid occasion. 

More EnporsemMents.—Then comes Butler with a 


rousing list of Cultivator premiums, and 30 has Knox 
and Lorain Independent, and very handsomely does 
Putnam and Preble, and Logan and Warren. Ham 
ilton looks a little mixed, but we would not wonder if 
they gave us a benefit yet. 
we are still taking. 


All right, gentlemen, 


Tue Crver MILts are having a race in our adver- 
tising columns. These portable mills are fast super- 


ceding the old stationary mill. 


Messrs. Mansrietp & Wuitine of Ashland, have 
consolidated their interests in Clover Hullers, and 
now deal in company. They get up a good machine, 
and now is the time to get one ready for the incoming 
clover crop. 


Tittinc.—Son Tucker, in the Country Gentleman 
of 17th ult., says that in our “ Tilting with Sharp 
Sticks,” (July Ist,) we were “ guilty of two egregious 
blunders.” One of which is that we supposed the 
un-Gentleman-ly strictures on Ladies’ riding, were 
We cancel this “blunder” in full, by 
assuring him that we thought no such thing; but it 
was aimed at many ladies who for virtue and sterling 
worth have no superiors either East or West ; and we, 
having shared their companionship, would be a craven 
knight to skulk away when they were so unjustly as-| 
sailed. The other “ egregious blunder” amounts only 
to a technicality, since he says that ali the editors of 
that paper endorse the slander. 
to believe it. 


Hox. Geo. E. Puen, U. 8S. 


aimed at us. 


We shall be sorry 


Senate, and Hon. 8S. 


Gattoway, H. R., will accept our thanks for Con-| Wool Grower, Rochester, N. Y. We hope nothing 


gressional documents. 


Cegwor- 


| bad has happened to these werthy co-laborers. 
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NosBie Counry. 
hood is how 


| he wheat im this ine ighbor- 
about all in I think there 
is not more than half as much as last year. It is 
a great deal thinner on the ground, and very much 
injured by the midge. I have conversed with far- 
mers from different parts of this and Guernsey 
Co., and they all coneur in the opinion that there 
is not more than half a crop. Corn looks 
than I ever saw it at this season of the year; it 
had to be planted several times before we could 
get it to come up, and we 
now for three weeks. 

badly for the want of rain. 


shock, and 


worse 


have not had any rain 

Vegetation is suffering 
Yours respectfully, 
WiLitiAM MILLER. 


Fink Horses.—H. Collins, Esq., of this vil- 
lage, has recently succeeded in procuring a match 
tor his elegant bay horse, “ Capt. Lightfoot,” after 
a protracted search of more than a year. The 
team as they stand are sixteen hands high, and 
weigh about twenty-five hundred pounds. For 
elegance and style of action they are considered 
almost unsurpassable, and are no doubt as fine a 
mir of carriage horses as the State can produce. 
Mr. C. intends exhibiting them at the State Fair 
this Fall, where the first premium awaits them, as 
surely as they are exhibited.— Ravenna Dem. 

Coins is a horseman and no mistake, but he will 
not be suffered to carry the broom at the State Fair, 
without a tussle from some men we know of herea- 
way.—Eb. 


Potato Diecer.—By Amos L. Grinnell and 
John Z. Williams, of Willet, Wis.—Consists of a 
eries of iron prongs or forks pivoted together like 
a pair of scissors or oyster rakes. The prongs are 
open when thrust into the ground, but in the act of 
pulling them out, their lower ends come together, 
and the potatoes are thus lifted from the hill.— 
Setentifie American. 

WHEAT IN THE FAR West.—Fine showers last 
week, crops are going it witharush. Harvest has 
commenced, wheat is plump, heavy and excellent. 
Many harvest hands are wanted.—Couneil Bluffs 
Bugle, July 15. 


+ 2ee + 


Notices of Publications Received. 


There have been quite a number of Departures and 
Arrivals among our agricultural exchanges the cur- 
rent year. Of those pertaining to the West we note: 

Tue lowa Farmer—By Wm. Duane Wilson & 
Co., Burlington and Fairfield. 
proved. 

Wisconsin Farnmer—By Powers & Skinner. 
moved from Janesville to Madison. 

Norta-WestTern Farmer—By Miller & Brayton, 
New—Dubuque, Iowa. 

Onto Vattey Farmer—By B. F. Sanford, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Western Farm Journat—Edited by W. D. Gal- 
lagher, Louisville, Ky. 


Enlarged and im- 


R Ce 


We miss from our table for some time, 
The Western Agriculturist, Pittsburg, Pa., and the 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Time to Make Strawberries. 


While in Trumbull last week, we stopped a night 
with our excellent friend, Uncle Ben Stevens, on the 
Mahoning bottom. Now Uncle Ben is famous for 
always having the best of sweet potatoes and straw- | 
both ; but we 
only make mention of one ‘tem of immediate import- | 


berries, and he gave us a lesson on 
ance. He says, now is the time to make your next 
year’s crop of strawberries. As soon as this sharp 
heat of mid-summer is over, clean out and cut up the| 
beds in proper order, and push the plants for a vigor- | 
ous Fall growth, by watering with liquid manure.— | 
The kind he uses is the soap suds scourings from his | 
Wool Carding Mill. 
hand, can get up a liquid in other ways. One good | 


Those who have not this at} 


way is to set a barrel or larger cask in the ground, and 
pour into it all the refuse wash of the kitchen, as dish 
water, soap suds of washing days, etc., and sweepings 
from under the hen roost, or a little horse manure.— 
With this give the plants a good drenching once or| 
twice a week till October. | 

At the beginning of Winter, Mr. S. takes up the} 
boards that he has laying in the walks between the | 
rows in Summer, and with these gently bending the | 
plants to one side, lays the boards upon them, by| 
which they are protected from the severity of the 
frosts, and come out in the Spring ready to go right 
ahead, and pay him for all his care and labor, which | 
they are sure to do, as we can testify, having put many | 
a saucer full under our vest, from his little garden| 
patch. | 

sooo 


On Budding Fruit Trees. 


The operation of budding, as a substitute for graft-| 
ing, is now so generally understood, that it is deemed | 
The 
whole process is fully described and illustrated in for- 
mer volumes of the Cultivator, and in all the popular 


unnecessary to occupy space in describing it. 


| 
But there are certain requis- | 


works on fruit culture. 
ites and causes of failure which are frequently over-| 
looked by the inexperienced, and may be here stated 
with advantage. 

The proper time for budding ordinary fruit trees is 


| 
| 
| 


from the beginning of July to the beginning of Sep-| 
tember. It must be done while the stock is in a} 
growing state, so that the bark will separate readily 


from the wood, and this condition ceases much earlier | 


| rienced eye. 
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cherry and apple will continue to grow till checked by 
frostin autumn. Jn a dry and hot season, also, the 
period of growth is much shortened in many cases, 
and budding needs to be done earlier, and is less sure 
than in seasons of timely rains. On the other hand, 
it is requisite that the buds designed to be inserted 
should not be cut before they are well formed and the 
|young wood has become pretty firm. Another ob- 
jection to very early budding, is the liability of the 
buds starting to grow the same season, which renders 
ithem more liable to winter killing ; 


g ; though some per- 
sons practice budding roses, etc., in June, and cutting 
off the tops so as to force the buds into growth the 
Same season. 

Watering the stocks may be practised with advantage 
in a dry season like the present, where the number is 
small, and they are likely to cease growing before the 
operation is performed. A thorough wetting of the 
roots will often start the sap in three or four days, so 
that the bark will peel on stocks that otherwise could 
not be worked at all. This method of course cannot 
be practised by nurserymen except in extraordinary 
cases. 

Selecting the buds requires some care and skill, es- 
pecially to avoid taking fruit buds of the peach, apri- 


cot, etc. Indeed, it is quite difficult to find shoots 


‘on bearing peach trees on which most of the buds 
are not blossom buds, and it is not always easy to dis- 


tinguish them by the appearance, except by an expe- 
The best rule is, to take buds from the 
thriftiest trees, and if possible from latere! shoots 
growing out of the main shoots of the present year’s 
growth. Immediately on cutting shoots of buds, the 
leaves must be taken off to prevent drying, and if to 
be kept some time before using, the shoots should be 
kept wrapped in a moist cloth, or in damp moss. If 
to be sent a distance, as by express, surround them 
with moss only slightly damp, and pack in a box. In 
this way we almost daily, at this season, receive buds 
from Rochester and elsewhere in good order. 
Budding Roses is a very easy way for the ladies to 
multiply plants of the finer varieties. If in conse- 
quence of drought the bark on the stocks will not 
peel, water them plentifully, or wait till a few days 
after the first heavy rains. In September, roses com- 
monly make a second growth, and can then be budded, 
if not previously done. The common blush rose is a 
pretty good kind for stocks—select young and thrifty 
stocks, and insert the bud as near to the ground as 
you can. 


M. B. B. 


eS 

Smaxu Fruits are unusually scarce and dear in all 
our markets, even such as were not damaged by the 
past winter, as currants, gooseberries, native raspber- 
ries and Morello cherries, which bring from 10 to 25 
cents per quart, and not half a supply at that. A few 
acres of land near any of our cities, well stocked and 


with some kinds than others—thus the pear and plum | cultivated in such fruits, including strawberries, would 


will often cease growing and shed their leaves about 
the Ist of August, in this climate, while the peach, 





yield a better income than very many large farms cul- 


| tivated in ordinary crops. M. B. B. 
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Is the Canker Worm in Ohio? trees, and renewing it as often as it becomes dry or 


- hal hard, during the several weeks that the per/ect insects 
For two or three years past, much injury has been|are about. Care must however be taken to afflix a 
done to some of the best orchards in different parts of | bandage of cloth, leather, or some substance to receive 
this (Franklin) county, by the ravages of a caterpillar |!" tar, as it will injure the tree if applied directly to 
neal . . the bark. M. B. B 
very nearly resembling the Canker Worm of the East-| 
. . . . | 
ern States, if indeed it is not that much to be dreaded | 
pest. I have not: yet happened to see specimens of | Mucl tha a Yoo : 
. . had Jiuch as has been said and written on the care 
these Ohio worms, though I have in several cases wit-| ; po end ee 
1th fects of their Visi } lof orchards, great numbers of the finest trees per- 
1essed the effects of their visitations where nearly |. : ome ; 
' ‘ — ns where near'y \ish annually for want of a little attention. A very 
whole orchards were left as bare of verdure in June} ¢.ni+fa] cause of loss in the peach is the borer, 
as though fire had passed through the trees. Several | (egeria) that attacks the tree around the collar, ot 


They will 


New England, on seeing these, pronounce them the|soon bring destruction to a very valuable orchard, 





_=—<e-e* 
Look to your Peach Trees, 


| farmers who have been familiar with canker worms in| just above the surface of the ground. 


same ; but as it is known there are many species of |if not checked, which will involve some time and 
these geometers or span-worms differing but slightly | trouble. Prevention I always think better than 
from the canker worm, there is reason to hope that|©U"® and as I believe they may be prevented with 


‘ } “a » } “ofep j oar "PPS are 
this will prove something less permanent, though it is |" little attention, I prefer it. Peach trees ar 











| 
} 
| 









evidently not less voracious than its Eastern proto- 
tvpe. 

These insects first appeared to excite serious appre- 
hensions in this vicinity in June, 1854, though some 
had been seen a year or two previous. Last year (1855) 
they were not so numerous as the former year, though 
they were seen in some new localities. ‘The present 
year they were more numerous and destructive than 
ever before ; so that some farmers already talk of cut- 
ting down their apple orchards to get rid of the pest. 
If readers of the Cultivator have noticed any of these 
worms in other parts of the State, or in the more 
Western States, I should be pleased to have them 
make the facts known. The following extract is from 
the Transactions of the Ohio Pomologicai Society, pub- 
lished the past Winter : 


“ These worms only remained on the trees for about 
three weeks, and had disappeared before my attention 
was called to them. They were described as about 
an inch long, of a dull striped color, nearly destitute 
of hairs, and moving by drawing the ends of the body 
together, so as to form a loop, then projecting its fore 
part onward, (as is the mode with all the geometer 
tribe,) and instead of living in webs or nests, easily 
perceived on the trees, like the common caterpillars, 
these worms seemed to diffuse themselves at once 
evenly over the tree and the orchard, devouring the 
foliage until the appearance was as if fire had passed 
over the trees. As soon as they had done feeding, 
they let themselves down from the trees by spinning 
a silken thread, and entered the ground, which is the 
last that was seen of them [in most cases,] as they 
did not reappear last spring. 

“ In their perfect state, the insects of this tribe are 
slender moths ; the females of some of the species 
having no wings, (as the canker worm.) They come 
out of the ground early in spring, and ascend the trees, 
where they pair and deposit their eggs, which soon 
hatch, (in warm weather,) and produce the worms 
above described. And when the worms have attained 
their growth, they enter the ground, as stated, and 
there change into the pupa or dormant state, in which 
they pass the winter, and from which they emerge in 
the perfect state in the spring. The only mode sug- 
gested for preventing the ravages of these worms, is 
that practiced for canker worms in New England— 
presuming that, like that species, the females can only 
crawl up the trees—viz., applying some substance of 
a viscid nature, like fresh tar, around the trunks of the 


certainly worth some time and outlay, for few bet- 
ter investments are within the reach of farmers, 
considering the capital. I have found from my 
experience that the borer seldom attacks trees that 
are well cultivated —by this 1 mean keeping the 
ground well stirred, and the weeds down; but to 
be a little more certain, raise a small hillock around 
the tree about six to eight inches high, early in 
the Spring, and let it remain till early in the Fall. 
It should not be left through Winter, but the same 
repeated the following Spring. 

It is however too late for this to save trees that 
were neglected last Spring, so they must be dis- 
lodged, which may be done by removing the dirt 
from the tree with a hoe, and if the appearance of 
gum oozing out is there, the grub is in. I remove 
him with a knife ; some use straws to run into the 
holes and punch him to death, but I like to see 
that he is dead. It must be done very carefully, 
however, so as not to mutilate the roots. Some 
apply lime to the roots, by making a little bank of 
loose dirt about the tree, with a cavity around the 
tree. Into this cavity they pour the brine, which 
will run into the holes and destroy the worms. I 
|never tried it until recently, and cannot therefore 
| speak of it from experience, but if it can be done 
| without danger of the salt injuring the tree, it may 
ibe valuable. Jas. EDGERTON. | 

Sugar Grove Nursery, Barnesville, O., July, 1856. 
| ots 
| Seer 1x Orcnarps.—Mr. C. Leet of this 
county, has an orchard which he has been pastur- 
ing with sheep for several years. He told me that 
when he first turned the sheep in, there was so 
little growth he could not cut a graft from the or- 
chard. When I saw it, a year or two ago, the 
trees were growing from a foot to eighteen inches 
a year. We have been trying sheep in our or- 
chard for two or three years, and find they make 
a great improvement in the fruit.—R. Evans, Pi 
in the Wool Grower. 





AsHLAND County.—The drought is doing us 
serious injury. The pastures have already dried 
up in many localities, and farmers have commenced 
feeding hay. The oats will be fair, but potatoes 
and corn will get a hard rub. If we don’t get rain 
soon, our hasty puddings next winter will be 
, scarce. Locke. 
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Dome Miscellany, 


Short Chapter on Baby Clothes, 


We want another sisterly talk with you, young 


mother, so please take up that worrying infant; I 
know it isn’t crying to hurt itself, yet it needs change 
of position, scenery and exercise, even if it is a quiet 


child, and you have sewed long enough to claim a lit- 


tle change yourself. We think many a little one, and 
perhaps yours among the number, would say, if con- 
sulted, “ give us more care and attention and fewer| 


fine clothes.” | 

Embroidery and stitching are all very well, if they | 
do not interfere with what is of more consequence.— 
We love look pretty, but if in 
the meantime they are getting repeatedly into mis-| 


to see the little ones 
chief for which they must be punished, or worse yet, 
get into bad company, the evil influence of which it! 
may be very difficult to eradicate, the tasteful little 
garment that caused it will have proved a great 


injury. y 


a . ' 
We are astonished to see how large a wardrobe} 
We 


would have enough by all means to give the necessary 


many of you think necessary for an infant. 


changes from week to week, but no more ; not only 
to save time, but because most white clothes grow 
yellow by lying, and moth and mould are no unim- 
For this last reason 
we would also avoid laying by outgrown clothes for a 


portant enemies to be combated. 
younger one. By a little care and forethought most 
things can be so fashioned as not to be outgrown ; for 
instance, when foot blankets (pinning blankets) are 
laid aside, two can be sewed together and thus be 
useful as a skirt; when long clothes are discarded, 
each skirt can be cut across the middle, making two 
short ones, and as with the child’s growth more 
The 


first short dresses, too, can easily be so cut that they 


changes are needed, this is quite convenient. 


will be long enough till worn out, and thus each child 
can have most of its own clothes new, instead of 
wearing the old ones of its predecessor. 

Time could also be gained by cutting the clothes so 
as to require less labor in making. Dispense, for ex- 
ample, with the separate sleeves, gussets, bands, etc., 
of the night dress, and substitute the simple sack 
which any one can cut, the cloth of which passes over 
the shoulders whole, making the garment in a single 
Length and fullness are no objection, and by 
drawing it at the neck and wrists with tape, it will 
look neatly and not be easily outgrown. With a re- 
size, we would make the shirts after the 
Seams should always be dispensed 
with when practicable, for the child’s sake as well as 
the parents. 


piece. 


duction of 
same pattern. 


Sack waists, too, are very suitable for children’s 
dresses, and especially skirts. As soon as the band- 
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sible, all the skirts should hang from the shoulders’ 
and the waists be very loose. 

Simplicity and taste are the most desirable traits in 
a child’s dress. Staring colors and gaudy trimmings 
should always be avoided, as well as a superahyndance 
of ornament of any kind. If colors are used, let them 
be delicate and such as will not fade, and during the 
summer let the children bear as small a burden of 
clothes as possible. Remove all flannels from them, 
and keep them cool. Very long infant clothes are 
not only uncomfortable but injurious to a child at any 
season of the year. 

Many of our readers will find nothing new or val- 
uable in these rambling suggestions, but others we 
trust will receive hints from them whieh will enable 
them to save time for their own mental improvement, 
and to such we commend them. J. Cc. B, 

Nore.—The above contains some capital ideas that 
may be extended to other subjects in household mat- 
ters besides baby clothes.—Ep. 

o2eee 
Preserving Fruit in Air-Tight Cans. 


As we experimented pretty freely the past season 
in preserving fruits by the exclusion of the air, some 
of our friends may desire to know how they have stood 
the test of the hot weather we have now had. We 
reply, they have fully answered our expectations,— 
Those recently opened were as fresh as those first in- 
spected. Those put up without sugar being simply 
scalded, were not only fully equal in flavor to the oth- 
ers, but equally fresh also, and we prefer the flavor 
when sugar is added at the time of eating, to that pro- 
duced by scalding the sugar with the fruit. We 
found no superiority in one kind of can over another, 
and the tomatoes (the only vegetable we put up) have 
kept as well as the fruits. 

The various cans of berries and small fruits, put up 
by the same process, and sent us by our friend Mrs. 
Hornbrook of Wheeling, Va., have stood the warm 
weather perfectly, and have elicited praise from all who 
tested them. We take this opportunity of tendering 
her our thanks for so valuable a present. 

That the glory of sweetmeats has departed with the 
advent of this new system of preserving fruits and 
vegetables, is now we think a safe prediction, so gen- 
eral is the voice in their favor. 

Fruit of most kinds is likely to be so scarce this 
year, that very little we presume will be put up. Ap- 
ples only promise an abundant supply, and those who 
have the cans, and nothing more rare with which to 
fill them, will do well to take some of the richest, as 
Pippins or Rambos, quarter them and put them up in 
the usual way. Another Spring eat them with sugar 
and cream, and they will be found quite a treat in 
comparison with even the best of dried apples. 

J. C. B. 

Tomatoes are making a great yield this season, and 
we have found them excellent fruit for canning, and 
as easily kept as most others. We shall draw liber- 





age is dispensed with, which should be as early as pos- 


ally upon tomatoes for filling our cans.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cultivator Mary among the Yankees. 


Cambridge—Hovey's Gardens—Fourth of i 
Fireworks. 

This fair bright morning finds me still in the 
vicinity of Boston, greeting old friends and loving 
those added since our separation ; enjoying walks 
and rides, scenery and salt air, to the fullest ex- 
tent. Isee plenty of Ledges here, but no Ledger 
since I bade adieu to the Cultivator rooms. 

The city of Cambridge abounds in trees and 
shrubbery, speaking well for the good taste of the 
citizens. But few houses that cannot boast their 
flower garden, and hardly a street but is lined 
with graceful elms, while tasseled pines and dark, 
symmetrical horse chestnuts, lend beauty and 
shade. 

A few mornings ago, in company with a good 
friend, | visited Old Cambridge, the seat of the 
Harvard Colleges, founded in 1632. Some of the 
buildings looked ancient, but most were modern- 
ized. The grounds are spacious and well laid out 
with smooth walks, finely shaded by elms. A 
short walk brought us to Hovey’s Nursery, where 
flowers of almost every variety and hue blended 
their beauty and fragrance. I paused at the en- 
trance of one of the green houses, and almost fan- 
cied it the vestibule of another Eden. Pale, large 
lemons drooped from slender trees, and grapes 
massive clusters, almost bursting witl 
their richness and bloom. Your favorite verbenas 
were there in gorgeous profusion. We did not go 
over all the Horticultural grounds, but relished a 
box of fine strawberries that would bear compari- 
son with Mr. Bateham’s richest varieties. 

The Fourth, the anniversary of our glorious in- 
dependence! How all these Yankee patriots, from 
sire to son, looked forth to its 81st birth-day. But 
alas for human hopes, the day opened rainy and 
dull, and dark clouds looked frowningly ; still the 
juveniles contrived to let off their patriotism in the 
bursting of fire crackers and blowing of horns, 
while the independence of manhood found vent in 
the booming cannon and merry bells. 

The old adage says, “If it rains before seven 
t will clear before eleven,” and many eyes looked 
eagerly up through the mist, trying to discern the 
cautious glimpses of the sun. Little boys came 
forth in their Sunday suits, and little girls in their 
white muslins, enjoying all the noise and novelty 
the occasion afforded. Poor little ones! I thought 
of my own childhood, and pitied them as the clouds 
again darkened and the muttering thunder was 
succeeded by a long, heavy shower. This however 
proved a finality, and the sun went down in a clear 
sky. At 5 o’clock we went over to Boston Com- 
mon, saw an aerial ascension by Mr. John Wise. 
It was performed successfully and to the satisfac- 
tion of the vast crowd who assembled to witness it. 
The procession and display of fire and military 
companies in the morning, were very much damp- 
ened by the rain, and on account of the constant 
showers the fire works were postponed until Mon- 
day evening. 

But the Fourth of July comes but once a year, 
and we determined on seeing all that was to be| 


hung in 
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seen. So we went to the 


Hlorse Railroad, and took 
the cars to old Cambridge. And such a crowd! 
Only sixty precious souls in a car that would com- 
fortably seat twenty-five or thirty. Accommodat- 
ing gentlemen reduced themselves to the smallest 
possible compass, to admit the fashionable hoops 
and their lady tenants. 
abundance. Where they found room is more than 
I can tell. Perhaps they possessed that magic 
machinery that Gov. Greiner of the Ohio State 
Journal once hinted at, but never explained, that 
of folding up like an umbrella. Rejoicing in my 
own brief dimensions, I quietly stood among the 
crowd until the signal bell announced our destina- 
tion. ‘The fireworks passed off pleasantly, but the 
display was nothing unusual or exciting. 


And they were there in 


Our expectations were more than realized as we 
witnessed the grand display on Boston Common 
the next Monday evening. The exhibition com- 
menced by a national salute of twenty-one artillery 
shells, charged with colored stars, candles and 
golden rain. Next solar lights, rays of white rep- 
resenting morning, the green tinge noon-day, and 
purple and crimson fires giving the tint of the sun- 
set. Then followed meteor rockets, serpent and 
star mines, revolving scrolls, representing vases, 
shells and flowers. Columns enwreathed with the 


American flag and the eagle, arches and pyramids 


bearing various designs and inscriptions, some of 


which were beautiful and exciting. But 


all our 
admiration was called into requisition in viewing 
the siege ot Sevastopol. The spectacle commenced 
with daybreak and sunrise, disclosing the whole 
magnificent scenery, which was painted on 12,000 
feet of canvas, extending 300 feet in length and 
50 in depth. Then follows the discharge of three 
The 
drums roll and trumpets charge with musketry, 
artillery, shells and rockets of the Allied Powers, 
to which the Russians quickly respond from the 
proud Malakoff, and instantly the air is filled with 
shot and shell. The allied fleet advances to the 
scene of action, and opens a continual broadside on 
the city. Their approach is repelled by the forts 
and their firing by the Russian fleet. The effect 
of shells and hot shot is soon manifested in the 
terrible explosion that takes place, reducing stately 
edifices to a rainous mass, and ship after ship takes 
fire, burns, explodes and sinks in the closing waters 
of the Black Sea. 

For a moment the roar of war is stilled, when 
three stunning shells announce the war again com- 
menced, and again the tumult of trumpets, drums, 
artillery, musketry and ringing of bells, proclaim 
the intenseness of the battle. The ships move 
nearer, still repelled by the forts, until the terrible 
explosion of the citadels and fortifications announce 
at last the fall of Sevasiopol. 

I do not wonder that the youthful heart attaches 
so much glory to the battle ground, for such terrific 
splendor I never before witnessed. 
the glory! 


immense fougasses, giving the signal of war. 


But alas for 
There was no painting of desolate 
hearth-stones and orphaned little ones ; no wail for 


broken hearts, or dirges for the dying soldier — 


Waving plumes and stirring drums cause in many 
every nerve to quiver with pride and patriotism, 


and it is a manly pride, but the hollowness of the 
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war-phantom is never known by those to whom 
the am! 1 never comes. Better that they grasp 
the honest 


cuard be t] al 
consecrated as His own. 
The day sueceeding the Fourth we visited Mt. | 
Auburn, a sketch of which I will give you in my 
Truly yours, 
CULTIVATOR Mary. 
Cambridge, July, 1856. 


next. 
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From the Hunterdon (N. J.) Gazett: 


The Bird on the Telegraph Wire. 


window stretches the tele- 


Straight past my 
graph wil Across the read is a group of maple 
and locust trees, with one tall elm in the midst, 


nodding and swaying its long branches in the sum- 
mer wind, and seeming instinct with beauty and 
life, and that gladness which motion imparts to in-| 
animate Rising under these, and crowd- 
ing against the white palings, are lilac bushes and 
the rose of Sharon. On some one bough of some 
these trees or shrubs, a cunning little bird 
has a nest, for I have seen it dip down among the 
bright leaves and hide itself away for hours; then| 
suddenly it would soar up towards the silken white 
clouds for an instant, whirl quickly around and de- 
scend on the telegraph wire, opposite my window. | 
With its head aslant, as if listening to the many 
messages that fly along those threads of fate, with 
its wings laid close to its downy sides, and its 
slight, graceful form the only dot between me and 
the blue sky beyond, there it pauses, regarding me 
with grave, cunning glances, as much as to say, | 
“how do you like my perch? and what would you! 
give to know all the telegraph is saying now!” but| 
it never tells me a word, although it sings a low, | 
sweet song often, as it floats away towards the lo-| 
custs and maples, and buries itself among the green | 
branches. No, it never utters a word of all it| 
hears on the telegraph wire. The lover may send| 


things. 


one of 


tender despatches to his mistress, so worded that | 


| THis: THE 


they convey little meaning to others, but a world 
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an adjoining field. 


ithe wanton sport of that cruel boy. 
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There was exultation in the 
voice and looks of the youth as he held the little 


jlough, and the citadel they would iggy thing up before the gaze of his companions— 
of the ¢nner temple that God has! ex 


ation at his cruel skill and its pitiful effect. 
The bird from the locusts and maples never 
perches upon the telegraph wire now, but I think 
of the one deprived of the joy of its little life by 
If his eye 
should fall on this record of his inhumanity, may it 
teach him pity for the least of God’s innocent crea- 
tures, and stay his hand from taking that lite he 
cannot give again—the life of a harmless bird, so 
full of melody, music and joy. KATYDID. 


wee 


GENTLY CHECK A CHILD 


He who sa child with terror 
Stops it iy and stills its song, 
| 1 wre 

‘ in e € 
4 ive sn ( 

N never k its spirit 
( it ] 

“ ld ve stop the flowing river 


rhinking it would cease to flow ' 


Onward must it flow forever— 
Better teach it where to go 


{Lady’s Book 





CULPS’ PATENT IMPROVED 


Cider Mill and Press. 





ORIGINAL PORTABLE CIDER 


Mill and Press, invented and patented by G. W. D. Culps, No- 


of it to the beloved object ; communications fraught | vember, 1846, has, by practical use, proved superior to all other 


Mills, which have been got up since, in imitation of his Mill and 


with ruin to the speculator, death to the murderer, | press. 
justice to the evil-doer, woe and sorrow to the wait-| It has also been highly approved of, the past two years, for the 


ing at home, gladness and joy to the wanderer 
abroad, pass swiftly over the wires. If the little 
bird hears them he is wise and silent: he is no re- 
tailer of news—no circulator of scandal—no busy- 
body, attending to others’ business, to the neglect 
of his own. It may have been he, however, or 
some other little bird who told me a story like 
this. 

Out in the country, near the open fields, glow- 
ing with clover blooms, and yellow with rich grain 
nearly ready for harvest, a youth walked, in com- 
pany with others, each enjoying the bright after- 
noon, the release from toil, and the red, ripe ber- 
ries which grew thickly around. Suddenly, three 
small birds alighted on the telegraph wire, which 
extended its long arms by the road-side. The 
eyes of the youth sparkled, and selecting a large 
pebble from the many at his feet, with sure and 
deadly aim, he picked off the bird in the centre, 
which dropped down among the rustling grain in 


yy 
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| manufacture of the 
CATAWBA GRAPE INTO WINE, 
As the grinding part is easily adjusted, for mashing the Grape, and 
the Press is just the thing for pressing the pulp. 

The great convenience of this Mill recommends it to general 
use, as with it a small quantity of cider can be made for the mak- 
ing of 


APPLE BUTTER, XC., 

Or you can increase the quantity made in a day, to barrels, should 
| you desire to do so. It is portable, weighing but a few hundred 
pounds, and occupying but four feet square of room. 

The Cider made on this Press, is free from pomace or sediment, 
compared with the old method of pressing. 

These Mills are heavily framed, well made, and with proper 
usage will last for years. 

The Subscribers, at Seed Store Nos. 40 & 42 Lower Market st., 
Cincinnati, are sole Agents for their sale. 

Aug. 1-3tt JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 


EW CROP TURNIP SEED.—I HAVE MY 
4° new crop Turnip Seed ready for delivery. All orders will be 
promptly filled. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

Aug. |. 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


\ ILLIAM A. GILL, AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 





ceived on commission. 
Gay, Columbus, Ohio. 





High st., east side, between Broad 
Jan. 1. 





Farm Implements of every description bought and sold, et far 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 
ALLEN’S AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


The American Farm Book ; or, a Compend of American Agricul- 
ture, being a Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Lrri- 
gation, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar 
Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the United States ; with 
the best methods of planting, cultivating, and preparation for mar- 
ket. Illustrated by more than 100 engravings. By R. L. Allen.— 
Cloth, $1. 


THE STABLE BOOK. 


A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, | 


Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working, Cunstruction of Sta- 
bles, Ventilation, Appendages of Stables, Management of the Feet, 
and Management of Diseased and Defective Horses. By John 
Stewart, Veterinary Surgeon. With notes and additions adapting 
it to American Food and Climate. By A.B. Alien. $1 


ALLEN’S DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Being a History and Description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs, with Directions for their 
Management, Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Prepara 
tion for a profitable Market; also, their Diseases and Remedies 
By R. L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cts. 


GUENON ON MILCH COWS. 

A Treatise on Milch Cows, whereby the Quality and Quantity of 
Milk which any Cow will give may be accurately determined by 
observing Natural] Marks or External Indications alone ; the length 
of time she will continue to give Milk, ete., ete. ; with Introductory 
Remarks and Observations on the Cow and the Dairy, byJohn S 
Skinner. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Price, neatly 
done up in paper covers, 3744 cts. ; bound in cloth, 60 cts. 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. 


, ; ; | 
With a complete Analytical and Alphabetical Index, and an 


American Preface. By Hon. Simon Brown, Editor of the New 
England Farmer. Price $1. 
Sent Free oF PostaGeE ON RECEIPT OF PRicsg. 
A full Catalogue of our publications, comprising eighty works on 
Agriculture, sent to any address. C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., N. Y. 
Aug. 1-2tt 


THE BEST PORTABLE 


Cider Mill and Press in the World. 


W E ARE NOW MANUFACTURING 

SER’S celebrated Patent CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 
which has been greatly improved since last season, and is now of- 
fered to tne public with full confidence, as being beyond all doubt 
the most complete and effective Mill in use. 


This celebrated Mill, which has attracted so much attention, not | 


less for its novelty and simplicity than for its great efficiency, is 
offered to the public upon its own merits, which are of the highest 
character 
opportunities of testing the superiority of this admirable Mill, and 
in every instance it has given entire satisfaction to purchasers. It 
is believed to be far superior in effectiveness and durability to any 
thing of the kind in the market. It can be worked by a couple of 
men to the extent of eight or ten barrels per day. 

One of its principal features is the arrangement of the RECIP- 
ROCATING PISTONS, which by their alternate action, (an ope- 
ration at once simple and beautiful,) the apples are irresistibly re- 
tained against the revolving teeth until they are torn into a fine 
pulp. In other portable machines they are often cut into small 
pieces, which of course will not so readily part with the juice 
when subjected to pressure. The press attached to the machine 
is capable of performing a pressure equal to ten tons. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR PRESSING 

Have been greatly improved and strengthened. The necessity 
for handling the pumice is entirely obviated. The tubs beneath 
the grinding apparatus receive the pulp as it falls from the mill, 
These tubs are then shoved beneath the press, thus saving not 
only the loss of time, but the waste of labor. 

In point of novelty, simplicity, durability, effectiveness and 
cheapness, Krauser’s mill stands unrivalled. 


IT IS ADAPTED TO HAND OR HORSE POWER, 
Is made in a style of workmanship, and of a quality of material al- 
together superior to any mill ever offered the public. It is war- 
ranted to work well. 

We therefore confidently ask the attention of farmers and others 
to this mill, believing that it is just the article for the times, and 
decidedly the best and cheapest in the market. 

All orders accompanied by the cash, or good Philadelphia refer- 
ences, will meet with prompt attention. Those ordering should 
be very explicit in giving their directions for shipping. 

PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Agricultural and Horticultural [m- 
plements, Seeds, &c., N. E. corner Seventh and Market streets, 

Philada. ‘ Aug. 1-2mt 


the NURSEYMEN AND DEALERS IN TREES 
~The Subseribers beg leave to announce that their wholesale 

priced Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 

etc., for the Autumn of 1856, is now ready, and will be sent free to 

all applicants who enclose astamp. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Aug. 1-ltt Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


| Premium Lists, to our large collection of 


KRAU- 


During the past two seasons we have had hundreds of 


ULTIVATOR. 


To Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 
WE. WOULD PARTICULARLY INVITE THE 
attention of those Societies, who are about making up their 
Agricultural Books, 
which are peculiarly adapted for Premiums. 
The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of small money 
premiums, has been extensively adopted, and has given the high- 
| est Satisfaction. 
| ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 
It promotes the dissemination of much needed information among 
Farmers. 
It combines the advantages of a Diploma with a Premium of in- 
trinsic value. 
It substitutes a permanent and expressive token of honor for the 
| pittance which is frequently humiliating to the recipient. 
It avoids the fostering of a mercenary Spirit among competitors, 
and better comports with the dignity of an honorable emulation 
| between friends and neighbors. 
We will be happy to furnish to applicants a Catalogue of our 
| publications which we consider most appropriate for the use of Ag- 
ricuitural Societies for Premiums, on which a liberal discount will 
be given C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., New York. 
Aug. 1-2tt 


YANDALL & ASTON, WHOLESALE AND 
Retail Dealers in Books and Stationery, Blank Books, Wall 

and Window Papers, Oi) Paintings, Lithographs and Engravings, 
Window Shades, Cornices and Fixtures, Buff and Green Hollands, 
Gilt and Rosewood Mouldings 
| Ageneral assortment of Agricultural Books. 
furnished to order 
| Catalogues of Agricultural Books sent by mail or otherwise to 
|} any one wishing to consult them 

Columbus, O., Aug. 1, 1856 


Saxton’s Books 


MANSFIELD & WHITING’S IMPROVED 
Ces SEED HULLING AND CLEANING 


MACHINES.—These Machines have been awarded the first 
Premiums at three successive Ohio State Fairs and Michigan State 
air, also at the World’s Fair in New York in 1853, and never 
failed to take the first Premium wherever exhibited. Warranted 
to hull and clean from 20 to 50 bushels per day. Prices—No. 1, | 
$100; No. 2, $95; No. 3, $90. To insure a machine, order early. 
| Manufactured and for saleby MANSFIELD & WHITING, 
Aug. 1-4t* Ashland, Ohio 


| 

PRU I & ORNAMENTAL TREES, HIGHTS- 
TOWN, N.J.—The Subscriber offers for sale forthe Fallof | 

1856 and Spring of 1857, a fine collection of standard and dwarf 
Pears, standard and dwarf Cherries, standard and dwarf Apples, 
Apricots, etc., 200,000 silver-leaved Maple Seedlings, and Orna- | 
mental Trees of the most approved varieties. A Trade List for 
| 








Wholesale Dealers and Nurserymen, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
will be sent on application. Applicants for either will please en- 
close a penny stamp. Address ISAAC PULLEN, 

Aug. 1-3mt Hightstown, N. J. 


TURN SEED —WE ARE NOW PREPARED 
to furnish the following sorts, which have given such general 
satisfaction for past years , 


Tas SEASON AND SECURE IT IN TIME.— 

OWENS, LANE & DYER, at their extensive manufacturing 
establishment in Hamilton, Butler Co., O., will be prepared to sup- 
ply a very large demand for the BEST THRESHING MACHINES 
that have ever been manufactured in this country. They manu- 
facture four sizes (one size intended especially for the Farmer’s 
own use) of the celebrated 


Skirving’s Improved Ruta Baga. .............50 ets. per Ib. | 

Purple Top... OPV ee etree ss55 8 ™ “ } 

Large White Flat or Globe......... ....... 50 § “ } 

Large White Nerfolk.............. Jédevaasueem “s } 

Barly White SOG0G. 66.0. ci ccdccccccceccacs. WO ni 

Yellow Aberdeen.......... ‘ wevsdccsecscee @ sa | 

Yellow Stone...... CuvetecaeatcutWecees 7% « ° } 
and at reduced rates in large quantities 

JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
July 1-3tt 15 John street, New York. 

LOOK OUT FOR A GOOD | 

THRESHING MACHINE! } 

} 

} 


MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 

With all the latest improvements, some of which are important 
and valuable. Last season we were able to supply only a portion 
of the orders which came in after Harvest. Our present facilities 
will enable us to supply a much larger demand, if orders are sent 
in time. This is truly the Premium Machine of the Country. It 
took the First Premium at the World’s Fair in New York, (the 
head-quarters of American ingenuity,) at the State Fairs of Ohio 
for the last three years, and at the Ohio and Indiana State Line 
Fair of 1855, and at numerous County Fairs in the West it has beat 
the best Machines known 

We are determined to manufacture the best Machines in use.— 
Send your orders and secure the best 

Descriptive pamphlets with abundant testimonials, list of prices, 
ete., will be furnished to persons desining to purchase. Corres- 
pondence promptly attended to. OWENS, LANE & DYER. 

Feb. 15-3m* 





| TOHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBRUG, PRO. 





e@? prietor, Superior street, Cleveland, O. 
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rice f produce have been working gradually upward fous 
th w weeks, though no great advance has been wade, and 
we do not anticipate material change The new wheat crop was 
upon the w good ; the abundance of old corn in the country 


will help to supply the anticipated defect in the new. Fodder 


not over heavy, but is of excellent quality. Late rains have taken 


the edge from the general drouth, and people feel disposed to think 


themselves pretty well off. We hope our farmer friends have sold 
their pay for it. Good Dairy products will 


Hogs will be a good item, and all kinds of 


their Wool and got 
command a fair price 
live stock will make fair returns, if farmers are ready to take up 
the best offers 

CINCINNATI, July 28.—FLour—The market is very firm, with 
a good demand and light receipts. There is a very good export de- 
mand. The sales comprise 650 bbls. new superfine at $6; 200 do. 
at $6 10, and 4+-do. extra old at $6 25. 

Grarn—The demand for Wheat is active, and prices tend up- 
ward. Sales of 850 bushels at $1 10 for red, and $1 20 for white, 
and 700 do. prime white, delivered at the depot of the Little Miami 
Railroad, at $1 22. At the close, red was held at $1 12@1 15, and 
white at $1 22@125. Oats are lower. A sale of 2,000 bushels at 
3ic. 200 bushels Spring Barley Malt sold at $1 80. 


CueEseE—The demand continues about equal to the receipts, and 
the market is steady. Sales of 300 boxes at 8@8¢c. 
Burrer—The market is steady. Sales of 11 firkins at l4c. 


Dariep Frurr—Sales of 200 bushels common Apples at $1 20, and 
50 do. prime at $1 35 

Provisions—The market continues inactive, and prices, except 
in the retail way, nominal. 

Grocertes—The market is quiet and unchanged in every re- 
spect. Sales of 35 hhds. Sugar, at 944@10c for low fair and good 
fair, and 60 bags Coffee at 11 }¥c. 

WooL--The market is quiet, and prices unchanged. Manufactu- 
rers buy cautiously, and those who have been operating largely in 
the interior, on speculation, are, in some cases, becoming a little 
alarmed 

NEW YORK, July 26.—FLour—The market for Western Canal 
Flour opened 5c better for the low grades, with a fair home and 
export inquiry; at the close this improvement was hardly sus- 
tained. Medium grades of extra Ohio are most in favor with ship- 
pers, and these are quite firm ; $6 05@6 20 for common to goat 
State ; $6 25@6 50 for extra State ; $6 15@6 25 for superfine Indi- 
ana and Upper Lake; $6 25@6 64 for common to good superfine 
Ohio ; $6 50@6 80 for common to fair extra Ohio; $6 80@7 50 for 
fair to very good extra Ohio; $6 70@10 00 for St. Louis brands ; 
and $6 50@8 50 for extra Genesee. ; 

Grain—The demand for Wheat for export continues active and 
the market is again 2@5c better. Southern White $4 68 for old, 
and $1 80@1 81 for new ; fair Red Indiana at $1 42% ; Milwaukee 
Club $1 41@1 55 ; Red Illinois $1 60@1 68 ; Canadian White $1 40 
@1 82: very common Chicago Spring at $135; $182 for new 
White Ohio—the first received this season by railroad. Oats are 
in fair demand at 4446@45%c for State, and 45@46c for Western. 
Corn is firm and in good demand for the East, at 56@61c for 
mixed Western. J 

Woot—Fleece Wool continues in good demand at steady rates ; 
the transactions of the week comprise about 100,000 lbs., at prices 
ranging from 38 to 50c. Foreign is quiet, but prices are without 
further change 
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| OHIO STATE FAIR---CIRCULAR TO EX- 
| HIBITOKSs. 

It will be remembered, that last year the entry books were open- 

| ed at this office, for the purpose of making entries of stock and ar- 
| ticles intended for exhibition, one month before the Fair. The 
plan proved a source of great convenience to exhibiiors, ensuring 
them select stalls and pens, at the same time greatly facilitating 
the preparation of the committee books, aud relieving the undue 
pressure at the Secretary’s office at the opening of the Fair, 

The books will be again opened on the 20th of the present month, 
(August,) and upon the receipt of the entry fee, ($1.) with a list 
of the animals or articles intended to be exhibited, the same will 
be entered upon the books, and an exhibitor’s ticket sent by return 
mail, which will be good during the Fair, at the proper gate. And 
in case of a failure to exhibit, or to attend the Fair, the entry fee 
will be refunded upon return of the ticket unused. 

All persons who enter stock, are required to give the name of 
the animal, if named, and the age in years and months, as near as 
may be. Stalls will be set apart, in the order of application, num- 
bered, and held in reserve, in numbers suflicient to accommodate 
each exhibitor’s stock, in a given class, together. G. SPRAGUE, 

Cor. Sec’y O. S. B. of Agriculture 

STATE AGRICULTURAL Rooms, Columbus, Aug. 1, 1856 3t 

KINDLEBERGER'S PATENT IMPROVED 
Portable Cider Mill and Press 
ortabie Cider Mill and Press. 


PATENTED MAY 29, 1855 


| His MILL IS NOW MADE WITH IRON 
Beaias and grinding rollers of a composition of metals with 

Casi Zi 
The Pres is connected with the Mill. and has a self-acting 
rea screw It is so constructed as to work by a weight, so that 


ina tion to pressing Cider, it is just the thing exactly for press- 


¢ Grapes. Cheese, Lard Oil, etc. 

This Mill will make from 6 to 8 barrels of Cider per day. A boy 
12 years old can grind the apples very easily. It is acknowledged 
by all who see and try it to be the best machine for the purpose in 


se anvwhere. 
fresh cider every 


It is just what the farmer wants. He can have 
day, and besides can save all his fruit from 


wasting 
Send in vour orders soon, in order to be certain of a Mill. Man- 
ufactored and for sale by HOOVER & CO., Springfleld, Ohio. 
Prices as tollows 
For Mil! with common 1X inch screw and wooden beams, $37 00 
geared 2 ” 6 ae * 38 00 
2 - ss iron beams, 40 00 
N.B. The above press screws are made of wrought iron 


Five per cent added to notes at 90 days for the machines. 

Aliso large power Cider Mills, which are worked by horse, steam 
or water power, with two wrought iron screws three feet long and 
two inches thick, and a draught and directions for building the 
press, so that any farmer can build it any size he may see proper, 
for $40. Terms of payment as above. 


Aug. 1-3tt 
5,000 Peach Trees 
(\F OUR OWN GROWTH, FROM OHIO 


Seed, very thrifty and handsome, and of the most approved 
varieties. They will be carefully packed and forwarded as purcha- 
sers may direct, at the proper season. 

(se To Nurserymen.—We will exchange a few thousand fine 
Peach trees for well grown Apple trees, in Ohio or parts adjacent. 
Columbus Nursery, Aug. 1, 1856. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


T. THE BENEVOLENT CITIZENS OF THE 


STATE OF OHIO.—The undersigned, having been appointed 
Commissioners under the following section of an Act “ to provide 
for the establishment of the Ohio Reform School,” to wit: ‘* That 
there shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice 
of the Senate, three commissioners, whose duty it shall be to make 
enquiry in regard to a suitable site for the buildings of said Reform 
School—to receive propositions in regard to donations of land and 
money, and to make full report,” etc. 

In pursuance of said appointment we now invite propositions in 
furtherance of the worthy objects contemplated in said act. 

We wish to have all proposals in by Ist of October next. They 
may be addressed to James D. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, who will give all necessary information which may be re- 


quested. JNO. A. FOOT, 
CHAS. REEMELIN, 
July 15. JAS. D. LADD. 


EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWERS, 
HRESHERS, SEPARATORS, SAWS, &c.-- 


The Subscriber is now prepared to contract for the delivery of 
the above celebrated Machines any where in the Western States, 
or at Chicago, as may be desired, on the most favorable terms. 

The workmanship of the Machine is not surpassed by any, and 
for durability and economy, the testimony of thousands in all parts 
of the country bear willing evidence 

Please send in early orders, to secure machines in time. 

H. D. EMERY & CO., 
June 1-3tt 204 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


INE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 
bred Durham Cattle, pure French — *. oa Sheep, and 
Suffolk and Essex Pigs. JOHN 8S. GOE, 
Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
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